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AN EPISODE 

By EMMA MOYNIHAN, R.N. 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 

Margaret Conlin wearily climbed the stairs, dragging one heavy 
foot slowly after the other. Lunch was over and she had just started 
the three older children to school with the usual final instructions: 
"Margaret, take your handkerchief. Walter, do wash your face and 
hands before you go. No, Irene, you musn't go to Tibbie's after 
school; her mamma is away." How tired she was of that constant 
repetition. Would they ever be able to take care of themselves? 

It had been a busy morning for her. A few days' absence had 
piled up the work till it seemed as if she would never be through. 
She had spent an hour or so in the garden, thinning carrots and rad- 
ishes, pulling stray weeds, and carefully transplanting a bed of cosmos 
to a brighter, sunnier spot. After that, the week's mending, with its 
pile of holey little stockings and buttonless frocks, had filled the 
hours till noon. Repeated calls to the telephone and a couple of per- 
sistent agents had only increased a growing irritability. A carelessly 
served lunch and a glass of spilled milk had brought tears to her eyes 
and a lump into her throat but she bravely held in till her busy doctor 
husband had finished his meal and hurried away on an emergency call. 

The house was quiet at last and as she thought of her cool, breezy 
room above, she unconsciously hurried her steps. A quick plunge in 
a warm bath, the feel of the fresh muslin nightdress and soft silk 
kimono brought a sigh of relief as she threw herself onto the bed. 

How tired she was! 

Nine years before, as a bright young nurse in the employ of a well- 
known surgeon, she had married an ambitious young doctor with a 
determination to get ahead. Four babies came quickly, but she was 
blessed with strength and health and so they were a sturdy lot. 

George Conlin had prospered and held the respect of the entire 
community. His large practice kept him much away from home, but 
the hours he snatched from business to spend with the wife, of whom 
he was so proud, and his romping babies only spurred him to further 
endeavor. 

Margaret's charm and sympathy made her very popular in the busy 
little Minnesota town. She was the friend of all, and many were the 
calls upon her during sickness or trouble. No matter how pressing 
the duties at home, she never spared herself. Many times, after a 
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hard morning in the kitchen, a hurried conservation over the 'phone 
would send her flying into a clean housedress. The honk of the auto 
at the door would find her in her old grey coat, ready to hurry to 
someone's relief. 

As she lay there, thinking of it all, the question kept coming to her 
mind: "What do I, myself, get out of it? A good living? True, but 
I am able to earn that for myself with less labor and more freedom. 
The love of husband and children?" Perhaps, but did George really 
love her? Looking back to their courtship, it seemed that his talk 
had been always of a large practice, advancement in the profession, 
or broader fields of learning. It appeared to her now that she had 
appealed to him only as one who would give him strong sons who would 
continue where he left off. 

Occasionally there had been a burst of tenderness, of which he, 
later, seemed ashamed. In her own mind, she excused this, for he 
came of a family trained for generations to stifle all show of emotion, 
but it did seem, after all she had done, that he might occasionally 
forget the patient and love her just a little for herself alone. A kiss 
or an embrace would have made her happy for days. But then — he 
was so busy and so tired, after long drives over rough roads and long 
hours spent in cheerless farmhouses, awaiting delayed confinements. 

As to the children, all they really ever wanted was something to 
eat or something to spend and Frances, the maid, could wait on them 
fully as well as she. Hadn't she taken perfect care of them last week, 
while the tired mother stole a few days to attend her alumnae meeting? 

Last week seemed ages ago. Mary Morrison had looked so sweet 
and capable as she told of her work with the Red Cross in Serbia. 
That was a beautiful suit Juel Dillon wore. Grace Cooper had im- 
proved, that year abroad with a patient had given her just the oppor- 
tunity she needed. 

As Margaret lay there with her eyes shut, she felt, for the first time, 
that she was out of the rushing stream of life, stagnating in a weary 
round of servile tasks. In all that class she was the only one who 
showed the tell-tale streak of grey at the temples, and she felt old. 

Here sleep intervened, and for an hour, not a sound was heard in 
the roomy old house but the song of the birds from the trees outside. 

A persistent ringing of the telephone brought her to her feet with 
a start. "Yes, you, George, — ten minutes, you say — all right, I'll be 
ready." 

Up the stairs she flew and into her clothes. How the sun shone 
and the birds sang. It was really a pleasant day, after all. Gone 
were the gloomy doubts and fears of so short a time before. 
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"Frances, will you go up into the attic and get that box of baby 
clothes? Put in a sheet or two, please. You baked today, did you 
not? Just add a loaf of the fresh bread. Have a lunch for the chil- 
dren when they come from school, the poor dears are always so hungry." 

When the car drew up to the door, she ran down the steps with a 
song on her lips. In her crisp white dress and severe little hat, she 
looked the picture of efficiency. 

Out into the beautiful country they sped, passing white farmhouses, 
nestling in their stately groves, immense barns, granaries and silos; 
on past waving fields of grain and rolling pastures dotted with herds 
of Holstein and Shorthorn. It was a prosperous community and as 
they sped along, many a farmer drew his car aside, with a respectful 
bow and smile, to let them pass. At last they turned into a winding 
lane. A dog ran out and a forlorn group of dirty children, huddled 
together near a big barn, told of a mother too sick to care. A helpless 
old woman, with tears streaming down her withered cheeks, opened 
the door. Inside, a big, awkward farmer stood holding a round-eyed 
two-year old. 

"She's very bad, Missus, I dunno as you could do anything. I was 
out in the fiel' and the chillern come a-runnin' an' said Ma said to 
come quick, an' when I got here that mattress was soaked through. I 
sent for Doc right away but he says she is pretty sick. Do you think 
there is any chanct for her?" 

By this time the little hat was off and sleeves were rolled up. 
Margaret quickly built up the dying fire in the range and set on two 
kettles of water. Softly stepping into the room where her husband 
bent above the motionless form of a white-faced woman, she took his 
hurried orders. In twenty minutes the mussy kitchen was cleared 
for action. The patient was laid on the improvised table and the 
dangerous task of saving two fives began. It was a placenta praevia 
with a severe hemorrhage, at eight months, and breech presentation. 

Much practice had made of Margaret an excellent anesthetist and 
as she gave the ether, she watched her husband skillfully deliver the 
tiny body that was to live but a few hours. Her mind flew back to 
the reflections of a few hours before. How unkind of her to doubt his 
love. No man could perform such tasks, going down into the depths 
of misery with these suffering women, day after day, and still not love 
the mother of his children. Never again would she let such a thought 
enter her mind. 

As he handed the tiny blue body into her blanketed arms, she 
thanked God for the ability and opportunity to serve "even the least 
of these." 
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There was no sign of life. She deftly cleared the throat of mucus, 
dipped the little body from warm bath to cold, gave artificial respira- 
tion and was finally rewarded with a gasp and a feeble cry. The old 
woman had meanwhile hunted up the clothes basket and a few empty 
beer bottles. With these Margaret made a cozy little incubator. 

Soon the mother was resting in a clean warm bed, and the tiny 
new-born in its nest was trying hard to breathe alone. 

With a last look at the babe, Margaret and her husband climbed 
into the back seat of their big family car. 

"Margaret, is your collar buttoned up around your throat? Here, 
take more of this robe. Say, wasn't that a corker? That child won't 
live. You were awfully slow getting out, I thought you'd never come. 
Are your hands warm? This is a cool breeze." 

He grasped his wife's hand, forgetting to release it, and with a con- 
tented sigh, settled down in his corner. Surely he loved her. Why 
had she doubted it? 

As they drew up in front of their home the children rushed out. 
"Oh, mother, where were you? We looked all overfor you and you were 
gone. May I sit next to you?" They, too, loved her. With one on 
either side and one in her arms, she hurried in to prepare for dinner, 
glancing with a sigh of satisfaction at the snowy table awaiting them. 



THE FOOT IS A SERIES OF ARCHES 

The arch of the foot is not a simple curve but a series and union of radiating 
arches at different levels, the highest on the inside of the foot, the others gradu- 
ally lowering to the outside of the foot. — The arch receives and transmits pres- 
sure not only directly but by inclined planes, levers and pulleys. This trans- 
mission of the weight of the body to mother earth is the first and fundamental 
duty of these beautiful servants to their erect owner. 

The highest point of the innermost part of the arch receives the body weight 
and is itself so placed that it bears that weight to the inner side of the foot. The 
other parts support and brace it. The points of the arch which rest on the ground 
— the heel and the base of the big toe— are then the proper points on which to 
rest the body weight and the ball of the big toe and not the whole ball of the 
foot is the very center of foot activity. 

To keep the arch in good tone is the keynote of foot health. Whatever im- 
pairs the general health impairs the ligaments that bind together the bones 
which make up the arch and the foot weakens. Correspondingly the foot may 
be strengthened by exercise and so meet increased strain such as long standing, 
overweight and the like. — Public Health Bulletin, published by The Michigan 
State Board of Health. 



